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try village, their early friendship had 
,not been quite forgotten; and it was 
y with grief and commiseration that 
} Mr. Burgess heard the surprising an- 
/nouncement from the lips of Vincent’s 
son. After condoling with him as 
best he could and learning the par- 


,SMANY ticulars of his friend’s last illness, the 






SUDDEN DEATH. 


We are aware that it is not very agree- 
able to children to talk to them about 
Death. ‘They have heard death called the 
‘King of Terrors,’ and have seen pictures 
of death with a scythe in one arm and a 
band of bones, and have seen persons who 
were dead lying cold and still in their 
coffins, and they do not like to hear any 
thing said about death. But as no age is 
exempt from sickness and death, it is well 
to have right impressions on the subject. 

The wicked are afraid to die, because 
God has been ‘angry with them every 
day;’ but the Christian can sing and shout 
for joy on the bed of death, because Christ, 
the believer’s hope, has taken the ‘ sting 
of death away.’ O how important it is to 
love God with all the heart and serve him 
with all the soul, that ‘ to die may be gain,’ 
and earth be exchanged for heaven. 

It is infinitely important to be always 
ready to die. We know not what a day 
or hour may bring forth. Sometimes per- 
sons may die in the street. Sometimes in 
bed at night, and sometimes they are in- 
stantly killed. If we live every day in the 
love and fear of God, sudden death will 
have less fears for us. We may even ‘ de- 
sire to be absent from the body, that we 
may be present with the Lord.’ Lingering 
sickness and the Christian’s death-bed, are 
often scenes of the most thrilling interest 
and of great joy; such was the death of 
Dr. Payson. Let us live the life of the 
righteous, that our end may be like his. 

N. W. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


FALSE PROMISES. 


As Mr. Burgess was sitting in his count- 
ing-room reading his favorite morning 
newspaper, he was interrupted by the en- 
trance of a pale intellectual young man 
who desired to speak with him in person. 
Mr. Burgess looking over the top of the 
newspaper, examined him with a cold 
glance of a man of business. ‘ You do not 
Tecognize me,’ said the youth, removing 
his hat and displaying a fine high forehead. 
‘My name is Vincent.’ ‘Ha!’ breathed 
the merchant in a rich guttéral tone, while 
a little of the heart’s sunshine illuminated 
his features, ‘Henry Vincent I presume, 
the son of my old friend.’ The young man 
bowed. ‘Glad to see you! glad to see 
you!’ excliimed the merchant. ‘ And how 
did you leave your father.’ ‘ My father,’ 
Murmured Henry in a tremulous voice— 
“my father is dead.’ Mr. Burgess was 
confounded. Henry Vincent had been the 
friend of his youth. Although the busi- 
hess of life had divided them years before, 
leading the one into the wide fields of 
commercial speculation, and directing the 
other to the practice of the law in a coun- 























#0 \ merchant desired to know the condi- 
M\ tion in which he had left his family. 
\ ‘ My father was too generous to get 
\\ rich in a town where everybody was 
his friend,’ said Henry. ‘ He left no 
e==property except the house and lot 
——— where my mother still lives.’ ‘And 
you inherit nothing?’ ‘Nothing; my 
father had nothing to give his children 
except the advantages of education which 
I have duly prized.’ ‘And what do you 
propose to do,’ asked Mr. Burgess in a 
friendly manner. ‘I propose to use the 
talents and education I possess and these 
hands,’ said Henry smiling, ‘to obtain a 
livelihood in any honest occupation. I 
have no taste for the profession in which 
my father wore out his life. To be plain, 
I have neglected to choose any pursuit ; 
and not to be a burden to my mother I 
have come into the world to labor for my- 
self at whatever my hands may find to do.’ 


| ‘How would you like the mercantile pro- 


fession?? ‘Well I think; I thought I 
would teach this season. I have been 
offered a situation in which I can live, but 
the salary being so small I would be glad 
to accept anything better.’ ‘You are 
right,’ said-Mr. Burgess. ‘I think I may 
give you some encouragement, although I 
could not offer you a place in my own es- 
tablishment. I will speak to some of my 
friends about you, and there is no doubt 
that I shall be able to find you a situation 
which will afford an opportunity of rising 
high in the mercantile profession. Call 
again in a day or two and we will talk over 
the matter again.’ 

It seemed that the young man could not 
find terms to express his gratitude for the 
merchant’s unexpected kindness. After 
thanking him as well as he could however, 
he took his leave, and Mr. Burgess was 
soon lost in the business of the day, which 
so absorbed his mind that the death of his 
friend was forgotten. On the following 
morning with an elastic step and a hopeful 
countenance the youth entered the counting 
room of Mr. Burgess, ‘ Sit down,’ said the 
merchant. I have been so busy that I have 
not had time to look around yet; but 1 
shall speak to some of my friends in a day 
or two.’ ‘O do not hurry yourself or give 
yourself the least trouble on my account,’ 
Henry hastened to say, ‘I can wait a week 
or two as well as not,’ Perceiving that 
the merchant appeared absorbed in busi- 
ness the young man only stopped to pay 
him his respects and left him, saying he 
would drop inon the morrow. According- 
ly the next morning Henry made his ap- 
pearance again. and getting the same excuse 
as before departed without much satisfac- 
tion. 


It was two days before Henry came 
again. ‘Really, said Mr. Burgess, I have 
not had time to do anything for you; but 
next week I will make it a point to find 
you a situation the first thing. Come in 
on Tuesday or Wednesday.’ Mr. Burgess 
certainly intended tu bestir himself in the 
affair of his young friend as he promised ; 
but business took his entire attention, and 
although he could remember to transact a 
number of small matters, by which a few 
dollars were to be gained, he quite forgot 
that Henry, poorand needy, was anxious to 





commence working fora livelihood. Henry 
came in on Wednesday. He did not wish 
to appear urgent in obtaining a gratuitous 
favor and had put off calling until the last 
day Mr. Burgess had mentioned. ‘I de- 
clare, exclaimed the merchant, I have been 
to blame. I should have attended to your 
affair—but then I do not know how I 
could—business has been so pressing. 
Henry bowed respectfully. He was pale 
and his lip quivered. ‘I told you at first 
I did not wish to give you any trouble.’ 
‘Ah it is no trouble. Only Be patient.’ 
‘I am patient, but necessity is strong,’ re- 
joined Henry with a sad smile. I ought 
to be earning a livelihood. Still I do not 
desire to annoy you. Your promises have 
been generous ; and of course it is not for 
me to be impatient. So if you will be so kind 
as to speak a good word for me any time 
when convenient I shall be very much 
obliged; and if you find any situation, 
please drop me a line—here is my address., 
The young man spoke incoherently; his 
voice trembled ; and had not Mr. Burgess 
been wholly absorbed by his own worldly 
pursuits he must have observed that Henry 
was suffering. One—two—three weeks 
glided away with the merchant; the same 
dragged heavily with Henry Vincent. Mr. 
Burgess had nearly forgotten the young 
man, when meeting him in the street he 
was forcibly reminded of his neglected 
promises by seeing a haggard face and 
sunken eyes, so different from the features 
they had worn at their first interview. 
The young man had a small bundle under 
his arm and seemed purposely to avoid a 
recognition. Mr. Burgess felt a pang of 
self-reproach. He hurried to his store, re- 
solved to proceed then without delay to 
the office of a friend whom he knew to be 
in want of a clerk at that time. Business 
delayed him however, and it was two days 
before he found it ‘quite convenient’ to 
speak to Mr. Wilson on the subject. Mr. 
Wilson had engaged a man that. very 
morning. 

Another three weeks had passed away 
with the merchant. Henry had not been 
heard from. At length Mr. Burgess had 
seen fit to do something effectual towards 
fulfilling his long delayed promises. With- 
out trouble he got intelligence of a vacant 
situation, ascertained the salary was unusu- 
ally good and the place would be given to 
any person he might recommend. ‘ This 
will recompense the boy for all previous 
disappointments,’ said the merchant to 
himself. I will send for him at once. 
The lad who went for Henry, returned 
with the intelligence that he had left his 
boarding house and gone no one knew 
whither. Considerably troubled with the 
thought that he was much to be blamed 
for his cruel neglect, Mr. Burgess resolved 
to go in person to see Henry’s landlady, 
and learn if possible what had become of 
the young man. Mrs. Howard appeared 
to him a benevolent good hearted lady, and 
as soon as Mr. Burgess made himself 
known as a friend of young Vincent’s, she 
treated him with great politeness. ‘Ido 
not know what has become of the poor 
young mar!’ she said. ‘I never felt so 
much interest in any one in my life. He 
was so amiable and upright. Why, sir,’ 
she added with emotion, ‘I have just 
learned that he pawned some of his clothes 
to get money to pay me to the last cent he 
owed me for board—though I never pressed 
him and wouldn’t have taken his money if 
I had known how it was obtained.’ ‘ Poor 
young man,’ sighed the excellent woman, 
‘he might have done pretty well if it hadn’t 
been for the false promises of some person 











who told him he would find him a good 
situation, and never did. Relying on 
these promises he gave up a tolerably good 
place which was offered him to teach 
school—and so he had nothing to help 
himself with.’ 

Mr. Burgess listened to this account of 
the fatal result of his false promises, with 
a heart burning with remorse. He imme- 
diately set out on foot with endeavors to 
trace the young man after his departure from 
Mrs. Howard's, but without success. Two 
days after however, he received a letter 
from Mrs. Vincent. It was full of the 
grief and fear a mother is capable of feeling 
for a darling son. He had written her, re- 
lating some of his troubles, and confessing 
that by stern necessity, and prompted by 
despair he had enlisted in a company of 
Mexican volunteers. The agonized mother 
prayed her husband’s friend to save that 
only son, her beloved child, from the fate 
that awaited and threatened him, for, gen- 
erous youth, he had not even confessed 
that it was the merchant’s false promises 
which had proved his ruin. It was too 
late! Mr. Burgess stung by bitterest re- 
morse and self-reproaches, succeeded in 
finding the unfortunate youth ; but it was 
not until the day previous to the departure 
of his company for the war. The merchant, 
deeply humiliated, and filled with grief 
pressed the young man’s hand and begged 
to be forgiven ; at the same time offering 
to assist him to the best that money could 
perform.’ 

Henry smiled bitterly. ‘I wou!d rather 
not hear you promise me anything,’ he 
said, ‘and I beg of you never to delude 
another with such promises as have proved 

’ Mr. Burgess never forgot that re- 
proach; and since the mournful day when 
he heard the news of the young man’s 
death on the bloody field of war, his con- 
science has been burthened—heavily bur- 
thened with his unhappy fate—with the 
grief of a widowed mother, with the sting- 
ing remembrance of his own sinful, False 
Promises!—Mary F. Orleans’ Ms. 











Narrative. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE LITTLE STREET SINGER. 


She stood upon the pavement, before an 
elegant house in the crowded city of B—, 
and while with her sweet birdlike voice 
she*sung a low sad melody, she cast her 
tearful eyes with an imploring look, up to 
the window of the beautiful mansion, 
where sat a young lady, apparently ab- 
sorbed in reading. In another part of the 
room, sat a pleasant looking girl of twelve 
summers, and as the gush of melody from 
the little songstress burst in at the open 
window, the child rose and would have 
gone to the door, had not her sister pre- 
vented her. ‘O it is nothing but a street 
singer, Lizzie,’ said the elder sister, at the 
same time casting a scornful look towards 
the little wanderer. Poor little Marie 
Rosanne heard the thoughtless words, and 
the look and the tone sunk deep into her 
heart. She cast one tearful. glance at the 
elegant mansion, and then turned away 
with a slow, sad step, her bosom heaving 
with tumultuous emotion. She had pro- 
ceeded but a few steps, when a light hand 
was laid upon her shoulder, and the same 
little girl who had been struck by the sweet 
tones of the little singer, placed in her 
hand a small purse filled with pieces. of 
money. ‘Heaven reward you, my kind 
friend,’ murmured Marie, as the child 











an . 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








tripped away with a noiseless step, ‘it will 
save my mother and little sister from starv- 


By the kindness of some wealthy friends, 


| Mrs. Rosanne was enabled: to purchase the 


ing,’ and with a heart full of gratitude, she | home of her childhood, and with her 
hurried away through the densely crowded | affectionate children Marie and Addie, she | 
streets, until she reached the miserable | passed a happy and virtuous life. Emre. | 


habitation which had sheltered them for a | 


few months. In a large cheerless looking 
room upon the second floor of the house, 
sat a middle aged woman, who held in her 
lap a lovely child of five years. Its eyes 
were beaming brilliantly, and its cheeks 
were flushed with fever. 


witnessed the sufferings of her child, and 
felt that she had no power to relieve them. 


Suddenly the door opened, and Marie Ro- | 
sanne, the little street singer, bounded into 
the apartment, and hastily flinging aside | 
her little straw bonnet, she knelt beside the | 


sick child, and fondly kissed it. ‘Is Addie 
no better to-day, mother,’ said she, taking 


the hot hand of the little sufferer within | 


her own. ‘The mother’s only answer was 
a deep sigh, but Marie understood it, and 
the tears filled her eyes as she thought how 


lonely they would be without her darling 


sister. Suddenly she started up, and put- 
ting the purse into her mother’s hand, she 
related her adventure of the morning. 
*‘ Now mamma,’ said she, ‘ we can have a 
physician for Addie, and her life may yet 
be spared.’ Hope again filled the heart of 
the child, and with her mother’s ap- 
proval, she took the purse, and was soon 
treading again the noisy streets. She 
stopped not until she reached a stately 
mansion, in one of the most fashionable 
streets, upon whose silver door-plate was 
engraved the name of Winslow. Hastily 
ringing the bell, she inquired of the ser- 
vant who appeared, if Dr. Winslow was in ; 
on being told that he was, she asked per- 
mission to see him, and in a few moments 
she was sitting in- the physician’s office, 
awaiting his entrance. Her little heart 
beat audibly, as she heard his footsteps in 
the adjoining hall. Perhaps he would not 
be willing to visit the humble dwelling of 
poverty, and if not, what would become of 
little Addie. Hope again forsook her, and 
when Dr. Winslow entered the room, she 
had scarcely courage to tell her errand; but 
reassured by the pleasant looks of the be- 
nevolent man, (for such indeed he was,) 
she told him of Addie’s sickness, and of 
their anxiety concerning her. At his ear- 
nest request, Marie told him her whole his- 
tory. She gave him an account of her 
father’s death, of their being obliged to 
leave their pleasant home in sunny France, 
and finally of their determination to come 
to America. A tear shone in the eyes of 
Dr. Winslow as she concluded her affecting 
narrative, and after receiving a promise 
that he would visit her little sister as soon 
as possible, she hurried home with a light 
step, and a heart full of gratitude. Dr. 
Winslow fulfilled his promise, and the 
glow of health soon spread again over 
the cheeks of little Addie. Nor did he 
stop there; he sent them provision and 
clothing, and gladdened the hearts of the 
widow and her fatherless children, by the 
kind interest which he took in their wel- 
fare. But although the prospects of the 
lone wanderers began to brighten, yet the 
heart of Mrs. Rosanne yearned for her na- 
tive land, and for the home of her child- 
hood: 

It was Christmas eve some three years 
after; the celebrated music hall of B— was 
filled to overflowing, and two young per- 
sons were performing before a delighted 
audience. Let us glance at them, and see 
if we know them. Yes, they are Marie 
and Addie Rosanne, the little street sing- 
ers. Fortune has favored them, and night 
after night have they sung before crowds 
of interested listeners. But this was to be 
their last concert, for they had obtained 
money enough to return to France, and to 
live comfortably there, and the desire of 
their hearts were satisfied. The last song 
which they sung was a ‘ farewell to Amer- 
ica,’ and many of the assembled people 
were affected even to tears. As they left 
the stage, the hall resounded with the ap- 
plause of the audience, and many were the 
regrets which were expressed at their de- 
parture. But Marie and Addie disliked 
the life of a public singer, and could not be 
induced to remain after they had attained 
their object. One week after the concert, 
they bade adieu to America, and when 
after a pleasant and prosperous voyage, the 
wanderers first set foot on their native 
land, their joy and gratitude was unbounded. 


The mother’s | 
heart almost burst with anguish as she | 











| its of industry and perseverance.’ 


“the books from which she wished her to 











Descriptive. 
THE MOON. 


This is a planet which all our young 
readers have undoubtedly viewed with | 
interest. We all know how it appears | 
when seen by the naked eye. But if our | 
eye was aided by means of a large telescope, | 
it would present a very different appear- | 
ance. We should see deep excavatgons, 
descending far below the general surface ; | 
also, lofty hills and gigantic mountains, | 





our earth, only they are not adorned with | 
the growth and greenness of vegetation, for | 
reasons soon given. 

It is supposed by some, that the aerolites 
or meteoric stones, which have occasionally 
fallen to the earth, came from the moon; 
and the supposition seems very probable ; 
because, if a body be thrown 70 miles 
from the moon’s surface, it would be be- 
yond its attraction; to do this it would 
have to be thrown with a velocity six 
times greater than a cannon ball; but as 
this has been done from volcanoes of our 
earth, it segms very probable that they may 
have been thrown with this velocity from 
the moon. 

What is also very peculiar relative to 
this planet is, that it is not surrounded by 
atmospheric fluid like the earth; and it is 
for this reason that there is no vegetation ; 
and no placid streams or merry rivulets— 
no refreshing rain-drop or crystalled snow- 
flake, or anything adapted to the existence 
of animal life, therefore it cannot be inhab- 
ited. 

3ut it seems to have been spoken into 
existence by the all-powerful Creator for 
the purpose of benefiting and delighting 
the inhabitants of his earth, by lighting the 
pathway of the lonely traveller by night, 
and adorning, beautifying and giving in- 
terest to the glorious firmament by day.— 
Eorra. Lyndon Centre, Vt. [ Myrtle. 








Learning. 


ORIGINAL. 
INDOLENCE CORRECTED. 

The relation of grandmother is a very 
endearing one. I had a dear old grand- 
mamma in my young days,—and every 
child, next to the parents, ought to love, 
honor and obey its grandparents, but it 
sometimes happens that the latter exercise 
an undue indulgence, possibly in many 
cases arising from advanced age; and I 
write this for the benefit of any little girls 
and boys, who are so situated that authority 
is required on one hand, and weakened on 
the other by improper indulgence. 

Miss Harding was a sensible accom- 
plished young lady, residing in the family 
of a Mr. Bennet, for the purpose of educa- 
ting his only child, a daughter about the 
age of eight years. Sophia Bennet had 
lost her mother many years, and was under 
the charge of her mother’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hollaway. The little girl was 
not more backward than children of her 
age usually are, but she was indolent by 
nature, and this nature had been uninten- 
tionally fostered by her grandmother’s in- 
dulgence. She begged Miss Harding to 
make study as easy and agreeable to her 
darling as possible, pleading the child’s 
nervousness and delicacy of health. * Mad- 
am,’ replied the governess, ‘I will make 
study as agreeable as possible, but it is not 
my system to make it easy ; by doing the 
latter, a young person cannot acquire hab- 
Mrs. 
Holloway was silenced by the dignified 
manner of the lady, but not convinced. 

The studies began. Miss Harding with 
much gentle firmness after having selected 


learn, took Sophia by the hand and said, 
pointing to a portion of geography marked 
with a pencil, ‘I wish you now to sit down 
and commit this to memory—first let me 
hear if you can pronounce the long names.’ 
Sophia pronounced them with ease and 
took her seat where she was directed, but 
presently she said, ‘ Miss Harding, am I to 
say every bit of this, just as it is in the 


| your lesson perfect.’ 
' Sophia’s temper was rising, until the tears 





book?” ‘ Yes my dear,’ replied her teacher 


firmly, ‘word for word, and I will show | 


you the best way to do it properly, take 
first one short sentence, and repeat it over 


and over to yourself so many times, that | 
; you will be sure to remember it, then go 


on to the next and do the same, and I 
think in one hour or less you will have 
During this speech 


burst forth uncontrolled, and she passion- 
ately exclaimed—‘ Miss Lee never gave 
me such long lessons, and she always 
helped me to get them.’ Miss Harding 
quietly replied, ‘that is nothing to me, 
Sophia, I have my own system, not Miss 
Lee’s—and every thing that I shall desire 
you to do, will be for your benefit.’ 

But Sophia sulked—turned her book 


| some of which are volcanic like those of | round and round, and finally seeing that 


her teacher was quietly writing, gave way 
to such a passion of tears that her voice 
resounded through every room of the man- 
sion. At this instant the grandmother 
opened the door with a face of intense 
alarm, and exclaiming— ‘ what is the mat- 
ter with my precious darling?’ ran hastily 
towards her, encircling her in her arms. 
‘Oh grandma,’ sobbed Sophia, ‘ my lesson 
is so hard, and so long, and Miss Harding 
won’t help me.’ ‘My poor darling,’ be- 
gan the old lady, but happening to cast a 
glance towards the governess, and seeing 
in her countenance calmness and uuruffled 
dignity, she at once became incensed 
against her, and addressing her most per- 
emptorily said ‘ You are here young lady 
to fulfill our wishes, and I without hesita- 
tion insist upon Sophia’s lessons being so 
shortend and made easy to her that she 
may be able to learn them without her ner- 
vous system becoming excited.’ The lady’s 
reply was characteristic of her firm gentle 
and conscientious nature. 

‘Madam I am desirous of fulfilling your 
wishes, but I cannot do so if those wishes 
are at variance with my principles—I pur- 
sue the method that will in the end make 
your grandaughter a wiser and happier 
child—and I must pursue this method ; if 
it displeases you, it were better we should 
part this very day—I leave the matter to 
your judgment.’ Mrs. Hollaway’s dis- 
pleasure was too great for a reply, she 
looked alternately at her sobbing child and 
the teacher’s calm intelligent face, and 
something seemed to urge her to make 
concessions with the latter, but the invet- 
erate habit of indulgence overpowered her 
better feelings. She vehemently caressed 
the child that ought to have been whipped, 
and coaxing her by many an endearing 
word and many a bribe to try and get her 
lesson left the room. The words ‘cake,’ 
‘candies,’ and even a ‘gold watch’ reached 
Miss Harding’s ear, who could not help 
sighing when she reflected upon the proba- 
ble fate of the spoiled child before her. 
Sophia made a slight attempt after her 
grandmother’s departure to accomplish her 
task, and though at bestimperfectly recited, 
the judicious teacher thought that even 
that beginning was worth appreciating, and 
dismissed her scholar after a few words of 
affectionate advice. 

But Miss Harding’s was a painful task— 
day after day the unprincipled child com- 
plained of, the length and difficulty of her 
studies, and Mrs. Holloway contrived un- 
known to the Instructress to assist her so 
much that little exertion was required on 
Sophia’s part. She would repeat senten- 
ces to her, or line by line get the child to 
recite after her, till like a parrot the lessons 
were learned, and the mind of the mis- 
guided favorite daily increased in indo- 
lence. The listless expression of her 
sleepy eye told the unhappy state of the 
mind, for she did not blush to acknowledge 
she would rather sleep all day than learn 
lessons. The secret influence of her grand- 
mother undid every honest exertion made 
by Miss Harding, who was meditating se- 
riously upon a speedy departure, for thought 
she, ‘I must not cast my pearls before 
swine.” Then again, came the promise so 
comforting to the unrewarded well doer— 
‘Cast thy bread upon the waters and after 
many days thou shalt find it,’ that between 
conflicting emotions she scarce knew what 
to do, when an unforeseen circumstance 
decided for her. 

We had not mentioned that Mr. Ben- 
nett was a Colonel in the army, and had 
been for some years abroad ; indeed his 
little daughter was only five years old at 
his departure. One morning Mrs. Holla- 


| way received distressing intelligence from 
'a son residing more than seventy miles 
| from her residence—he was a bachelor, ang 
| had no one to care for him in cases of ge. 
vere illness; he had broke his leg at a fox 
hunt, and was much hurt in other respects, 
indeed considered by the physician to be 
| in a dangerous state. Mrs. Hollaway sel- 
dom left home, but now she was to be 
; absent many weeks, if not months, and 
| household matters, together with her pre- 
| cious grandaughter were given into the 
| keeping of Miss Harding. Greatly did 
| this excellent lady rejoice that she would 
| now have an opportunity of trying her own 
| system, without opposition, determining 
to make by the help of God a fervent effort 
to rouse the poor unhappy child from a 
| state of apathy that was fast darkening 
every faculty of the mind. At the first 
| lesson given her after her grandmother's 
departure, she sighed and wept for more 
than an hour, but did not venture upon 
screams, because she knew the pitying 
voice was far away. ‘Come Sophia, make 
haste,’ said Miss Harding, ‘ your Geography, 
History, Arithmetic, and writing will soon 
be accomplished if you are diligent, and 
what a happy girl you will be to reflect 
that all has been done dlone, without one 
particle of assistance; you know I always 
explain your lessons, but I like them per- 
fectly recited first, if you will now learn 
diligently, and try to overcome your indo- 
lence I will forget the past, and at the end 
of one month present you with something 
that will give you much pleasure.’ Sophia 
knowing she had no resource, no one to 
whom to complain, and take the labor off 
her hands, (for her grandfather was a 
thorough business man, and besides often 
absent for many weeks together) really 
made an effort to accomplish her task. 
Miss Harding observed the effort, but took 
care not to bestow injudicious praise, re- 
serving it till such time as that effort might 
Become a habit of industry. ‘You have 
done a little better, Sophia,’ she remarked, 
‘but you have had many opportunities be- 
fore this of attempting to do your duty, and 
are old enough to know, that the tasks I 
gave you, when I first came with the de- 
sire that you should: study them alone were 
for your benefit, not mine, and that when 
you asked your grandmother to take the 
trouble off your hands, you injured your- 
self, not me, and displeased the Almighty 
who says— Submit yourselves to all who 
are in authority over you,’ now my authority 
being exerted for your lasting good, you 
should have submitted yourself to me in 
all affairs of study, but I have promised to 
overlook the past, and J will, only let me 
see you persevere, and ask for help from 
God who alone can bestow it.’ 

The tearful eye, the gentle manner 
touched the heart of the misguided child, 
a sudden feeling of love sprang up in her 
heart for her good governess, and inward- 
ly she determined to try and please her. 
It seemed as if Miss Harding read her 
thoughts. ‘ Please God, dear Sophia, she 
affectionately exclaimed, ‘ then you will be 
sure to please me.’ The influence thus 
happily exerted now that there was no 
counteracting one near, was productive of 
the fruits a holy happy influence always 
bears. Week after week, by slow but sure 
steps, the pious Miss Harding led her 
young pupil into the path of duty. Sophia 
was now seen to smile at the lessons she 
once thought so hard. ‘ Dear Miss Hard- 
ing,’ she said one day, ‘ what an easy les 
son this seems to me now, I wish I had 
learnt to get my lessons by myself long 
ago, I like it so much better.’ ‘ Duty is 
always pleasant, love,’ replied her teacher, 
‘and you know what the bible says of wis- 
dom.’ ‘ Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace.’ The pleasant 
walks that Sophia took with her teacher 
were hours of enjoyment and improvement. 
She soon learned to love the wild flowers, 
and forgetting herself in the admiration of 
the works of the Creator, was fast verging 
into a happy intelligent little girl. The 
month of trial had expired. On the mornt- 
ing of the last day, Sophia entered the 
study in buoyant spirits, but too modest to 
make allusion to the promised reward. 
When the exercises of the day were com- 
pleted, Miss Harding told Sophia to sit 
still while she retired to her room for # 
few seconds. She returned bringing @ 
large parcel which upon opening proved to 
be a beautiful writing desk. ‘ You have 





improved much in your writing, dear So- 
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phia,” she said, ‘and I think you deserve | 
this, for your attempts to overcome indo- 
jence and ill humor. Write a letter to 
our grandmamma, all by yourself, and as 
she really loves you fondly, she will, I 
know rejoice in your improvement.’ Sophia 
with a burst of tears, such tears as are shed 
for joy, thanked her kind friend, and ex- 
amined with interest the many useful and 
ornamental articles her beautiful writing 
desk contained. 

After an absence of two months, Mrs. 
Halloway returned home, prepared to con- 
dole with her darling upon the strictness 
of the discipline she imagined she had 
suffered ; but she was astonished to find 
this darling a new creature, gay, smiling, 
with bright eyes and rosy cheeks. She 
ran and affectionately greeted her aged 
relative. ‘The old lady saw that all was 
well—something seemed to prevent her 
from putting injudicious questions, and it 
was not long before she acknowledged in 
her heart, the propriety of leaving Miss 
Harding to pursue her own system; and 
thus Sophia continued to improve in men- 
tal acquirements and the ‘polite accom- 
plishments, less important, but for the 
strength they impart to the memory. 

Little girls and boys, if you have a kind 
and able teacher, prize her precepts and 
rebel not against her system. An indul- 
gent grandmother may shorten your lessons. 
and so help you that you can learn to do 
nothing by or for yourself, but believe me 
you are laying the foundation of idleness 
and consequent misery ; accustom yourself 
to pursue your studies alone, and when 
you recite them you will have them ex- 
plained in a manner conducive to your 
welfare in after life. THe EXILE. 


SMorality. 
~ DROWNING THE SQUIRREL. 


When I was about six years old, one 
morning going to school, a ground squirrel 
ran in its hole in the road, as they like to 
dig holes in places where they can put out 
their head to see if any danger is near. I 
thought, now I will have fine fun. As 
there was a stream of water just at tyed., 
I determined to pour water into the hole 
until it would be full, and force the little 
animal up, so that I might kill it. I got 
a trough from beside a sugar-maple used 
for catching the sweet sap, and was soon 
pouring the water in on the poor squirrel. 
Icould hear it struggling to get up, and 
said, ‘ Ah, my little fellow, I'll soon have 
you out now.’ 

Just then I heard a voice behind me, 
‘Well, my boy, what have you got there ?’ 
Iturned and saw one of my neighbors, a 
good old man with long white locks that 
had seen sixty winters. 

‘Why,’ said I, ‘I have a ground squir- 
rel in here, and I am going to drown him 
out.’ 

Said he, ‘ Jonathan, when I was a little 
boy, more than fifty years ago, 1 was en- 
gaged one day just as you are, drowning a 
ground squirrel ; and an old man like me 
came along, and said to me, ‘ You area 
little boy ; now, if you was down in a nar- 
tow hole like that, and I should come 
along and pour water down on you to 

wn you, would you not think I was 
cruel? God made that little squirrel, and 
life is as sweet to it as to yous and why 
will you torture to death a little innocent 
cteature that God has made?’ 

Said he, ‘I have never forgotten that, 
and never shall. I never have killed any 
harmless creature for fun since. Now, my 
dear boy, I want you to remember this 
while you live, and when tempted to kill 
any poor little ‘innocent animal, or bird, 
think of this; and mind, God don’t allow 
rs to kill his pretty little creatures for 
un.’ 

More than forty years have since passed, 
and I never forgot what the old man said, 
nor have I ever killed the least animal for 
fun since. Now you see that it is ninety 
years since this advice was first given, and 
it has not lost its influence yet. How 
Many little creatures it has saved from be- 
ing tortured to death, I cannot tell; but I 
fave no doubt a great number, and I be- 
rr my whole life has been influenced by 

Now, I want all the dear little boys, 
when they read this, to keep it in mind; 
and when they see pretty birds or harmless 














to hurt them. Your Heavenly Father 
made them, and he never intended them 
to be killed for fun. I don’t think, when 


; the blessed Jesus was a little boy, he 


would have killed such innocent creatures 
for fun, and every little boy should try to 
be as much like Jesus as he can. The 
Bible says, ‘blessed are the merciful, ‘for 
they shall obtain mercy.’"—[ Child’s Paper. 








Natural sistorp. 








MARGOT, THE MAGPIE. 


good dinners, and good society, had raised 
in his poultry-yard a brood of ducks, which, 
still very young, had become for the second 
time orphans, because the hen who had 
hatched them had been drowned in a pond, 
in attempting to drive them from the water. 
Every day a child, of from ten to twelve, 


fatal epoch, led the ducklings to this pond, 
at two hundred paces from the house. 
He left them there about an hour, then 
drove them back to the poultry-yard. 

This child had a magpie, which followed 
him everywhere, and particularly to the 
duck-pond. There, Margot, perched on 
the branch of a willow, did not fora single 
instant lose sight of her orphan pets. The 
hour for their return had scarcely soundeg, 
when, in imitation of her young master, 
she hovered about the pond, attempting to 
drive away the ducks, then hopped along 
behind them, watching them narrowly, 
keeping them in the path with blows of her 
beak, and compelling them to hasten their 
heavy march toward the poultry-yard. 

The child would sometimes meet one of 
his schoolmates, and stop a moment to 
play. Then Margot, left sole conductress 
of the ducks, would redouble her activity 
and her blows with the beak, to restore 
them safely to their lodgings. 

It happened one day that the child fell 
sick, and could not lead them at the usual 
hour. Margot, very uneasy, went inces- 
santly from the kitchen to the poultry-yard, 
and from the poultry-yard to the kitchen, 
fluttering and screaming louder than usual ; 
but all in vain; no one appeared to lead 
the ducks. She then undertook the task, 
and acquitted herself so entirely to the sat- 
isfaction of the girl who had charge of the 


to have the sole care of them. 

Margot performed her duty daily, with 
as much intelligence as faithfulness, and 
seemed to be proud of her charge. It is 
very certain that, if a cat or dog approached 
too near her little flock, she would fly at 
him, with a courage which she would not 
have displayed under any other circum- 
stances. 

But her pupils became large and fat, and 
every week the cook diminished their 
number. The magpie, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to conduct to the pond those who 
remained: and her zeal endured to the 
last, though her chagrin was visible and 
profound. Finally, the last duck was 
consigned to the spit, and Margot, when 
she witnessed his capture in the poultry- 
yard, uttered a lamentable cry, and fled to 
the neighboring forest. She was never 
seen afterward. 





STRENGTH OF THE SPIDER. 


The intelligence and power evinced by 
the spider in securing its prey, has attracted 
attention; but we have seldom heard of 
so remarkable a display of these faculties 
as we witnessed a short time since. A 
small sized spider had made his web on 
the under side of a table. [Early one 
morning a cockroach was noticed on the 
floor, directly under the web; and on ap- 
proaching to take it away, it was found 
that the.spider had thrown a line round 
one of its legs, and while the observer was 
looking at it, the spider came down and 
lassoed. the opposite leg, and continued for 
several minutes darting down and fastening 
lines to different parts of the victim. 

The struggles of the cockroach (though 
a full grown one,) were unavailing to effect 
his escape; he could not break his bonds, 
and his efforts appeared only to entangle 
him more. As his struggles became more 
and more feeble, the spider threw his lines 
more thickly around him, and when he had 
become nearly exhausted, the spider pro- 





animals playing or hunting their food, not 


ceeded to raise him from the floor. This 





A few years since, one of my friends, a | 
great lover of pleasant conversation, of | 


| with which that city was adorned. From 


. Which signifies the wanton destruction or 
the son of the gardener, had,- since this | 


; names of thousands of these semi-barbari- 





poultry, that henceforth she was allowed | 











he did by raising one end ata time. He 
at first raised the head and forward part of 
the body nearly an inch, then raised the 
other end, and so continued to work till 
the cockroach was elevated five or six in- 
ches from the floor. Thus ‘ hung in chains,’ 
the victim was left to die. The spider was, 
as before remarked, a small one, and could 
not have been more than a tenth of the 
weight of his prey. [ Noah’s Mes. 








Nursery. 
VANDALISM. 

The Vandals were a nation of ferocious 
barbarians of northern Europe, who in- 
vaded Rome in the fifth century, and 
distinguished themselves by wantonly des- 
troying the beautiful works of taste and skill 





them we derived our word vandalism, 


mutilation of monuments of art, litera- 
ture, &c. 

We are not yet fully civilized; in most 
parts of the country, there is still to be 
found a remnant of the race of vandals, 
whose barbaric manners have improved but 
little since Rome was sacked. In some 
places, you will find the village school 
house, within and without, marked, scratch- 
ed and cut in every possible way, looking 
as though the children for three or four 
generations had been striving hard to see 
who should deface it most. These young 
vandals, when they grow up, try their hand 
on nobler game, and you will find their 
marks written or carved on every public 
edifice they visit. In the cupola of the 
State House in Boston, for instance, the 


ans may be seen. The same class of peo- 
ple seem bent on exterminating ornamental 
trees from our streets, and monuments, 
vases, statues, and other works of art, from 
our cemeteries and public grounds. Even 
the hallowed ground of Mount Vernon is 
not safe from their ruthless hands. 

Now all this is unquestionably an evi- 
dence of rude and barbarous manners. I 
am glad to know that there are some 
places where the people are improving in 
this respect. There are towns where the 
young are taught to respect public property 
and to admire and cherish works of taste 
and beauty. The school-house, in such 





places, is free from all defacing marks, 
each scholar being anxious to preserve it 
from the assaults of knife and pencil. The 
graves of the dead are never desecrated by 
rude hands. ‘The young trees, which, with 
a kind regard to coming generations, have 
been set out in the public highways, are 
in no danger of being mutilated, girdled, 
or uprooted. Works of art are equally se- 
cure from abuse. How different is the 
aspect of such a town, from one where this 
taste for the beautiful has not been culti- 
vated! As the stranger passes through 
its streets, and witnesses the marks of re- 
finement and taste on every hand, it seems 
to him that he is among a new and supe~ 
rior race. I would commend the culture 
of this spirit to the reader. Avoid all bar- 
barous assaults upon public and private 
property, and cherish a spirit of veneration 
for works of beauty and art.—Boy’s Own 
Guide. 








Religion. 
SCATTER BLESSINGS. 


I don’t know of anything in the world 
that makes a body feel so good as to scat- 
ter blessings. Good temper, good luck, a 
good wife, rosy children, are all well- 
springs of pleasure, and they ’ll make 
almost any man to live long in the land, 
but this scattering kindnesses and mercies, 
with a generous hand—oh! it’s the most 








splendid thing ever heard of to make a |” 


man completely comfortable—to give him 
songs in the night, and an ocean of delight 
by day. 
If there is anybody living, who thinks 
his match for misery can’t be found, I wish 
he’d come right here to me, and I'll put 
him on the right track for comfort. This 
whining, this being unhappy, how it makes 
a man feel, and what a shame it is to him. 
A very unhappy man told me he was so 
miserable that he didn’t care for anybody. 
i told him that he didn’t care for anybody, 
! and that‘made him miserable. He didn’t 





stay behind the cart just as he put him, 
but wasn’t I right? I don’t know a great 
deal, and I never expect to, but my rest- 
less, wandering eye has discovered a lurk- 
ing-place of pleasure. I know the secret 
of happiness, yes, I do. Scatter blessings 
—run with your bucket, and help fill the 
ocean of happiness. Don’t begin and beg 
off as Moses did, and talk about your ‘ slow 
tongue’, your humility—don’t be so modest 
—do good, and let your name shine as the 
stars, and your lowly deeds burn on the 
firmament. 
Don’t be frightened because you are not 
quite as big as everybody else—-because 
you are not quite as showy as Goliath of . 
Gath. Run straight along with your bucket, 
and pour it into the ocean of human happi- 
ness. Don’t tremble on the road for fear 
you ’ll meet some mighty man who'll ask 
you about ‘ those few sheep you left in the 
wilderness.’ Go ahead with your bucket— 
get through with your business, and you "ll 
go home with a light heart, and your face 
won't look so like Old Hundred as it did 
before. You won’t have to say that you 
live in a bright little world of delight, but ; 
that your face is so elongated by your dis- 
comforts, that no yard-stick can measure it. 

Oh! scatter blessings—it’s holy—it’s 
sublime to do it. Scatter blessings, and 
comforting angels will be your guard— 
you ‘ll not be in trouble like other men, or 
plagued like other men, and a joy ‘that 
passeth understanding’ will fill your heart. 





















































































































Benevolence. 








A SAD THING TO BE DEAF. 


Children, did you ever think how sad a 
privation it is to be deaf? ,Have you a 
deaf grandfather or grandmother? Did it 
ever occur to you how much one must lose 
and lack who cannot hear well, or perhaps 
not at all? How much pleasure you de- 
rive from this sense! How agreeable it is 
to hear kind and cheerful voices and glad- 
some music ! 

This is denied to the deaf. The song of 
birds has ceased to them. The sound of 
familiar voices does not cheer them. Ah, 
how sad it must be to those who have 
mingled in active, busy life, to look upon 
the world, so full of bustle and excitement, 
and see it only as a strange pantomime ! 

There was an aged man once standing 
in the door of his home, and looking out 
upon his farm-yard. Such a scene always 
presents a lively spectacle, and a pleasant 
one, especially to the farmer. The geese 
gabbled, the ducks quacked, the chickens 
peeped, the turkeys gobbled; but he 
thought they were all very still; he could 
hear none of the sounds they made. Pres- 
ently the old red rooster flew upon the 
fence close by, and flapped his glossy wings, 
stretched up his burnished neck, and 
opened wide his bill. The poor old man 
turned sadly to his son, and said, ‘ The old 
rooster gues through the motions as he 
used to do, but his shrill note I do not 
hear at all.’ 

Poor deaf old man! How much he 
would give to hear as I do!—Penny Gaz. 


MISSIONARY BEDS. 


‘It is almost time for us to be thinking 
of our missionary beds,’ said a little girl to 
her brother, turning from the open window 
into which the bright April sun was cheer- 
ily shining. ‘I am thinking ¢0 too,’ he an- 
swered, not looking off his work; for he 
was busy trying to mend a little hoe. 

‘Missionary beds; what were these? 
Feather-beds, straw-beds, mattresses?’ So 
thought a gentleman who sat in the room 
reading a newspaper, and yet heard what 
the children said. ‘ Missionary beds? Is 
that beds for missionaries?’ At last he 
asked the children what they meant. 

‘Why, garden-beds,’ briskly answered 
the little boy, dropping his hoe and look- 
ing earnestly up. ‘My father gives us 
children a bed in the garden, to plant and 
take care of, and do everything ourselves. 
Then we sell what grows, and so earn our 
missionary money. My bed is asparagus, 
and my father and uncle John bought it 
all. Jane’s is a bed of herbs, and last year 
she sold almost all her sage to the apothe- 
cary. We like to be gardeners first-rate ; 
mother was afraid we should not hold out, 
but we did; for we like to be doing what 
is really something.’ 














like it much that I wouldn’t let the“horse 





There is a great deal of meaning in this 
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child’s remark. Play does not always sat- 
isfy children. How often they hang around, 
and ask again, ‘ what shall I do?’ which 
means a great deal more than it seems to. 
The fact is, they like to be doing, a part of 
the time at deast, ‘what iv really some- 
thing,’ —that is, exercising their mind, 
limbs, taste, ingenuity, for an object of 
sufficient dignity and importance to make 
them ashamed of giving it up, and to re- 
ward them for persevering. 

What a pleasant thing it is to have a 
garden! How many children are going to 
have missionary beds? It is a very nice 
way to earn their money for the Lord’s 
blessed work; for children now-a-days 
may not only pray, ‘ Thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done on earth as it in is heaven,’ 
but they can practice what they pray, like 
grown-up people. They can come into 
this heavenly kingdom themselves, and can 
help others to enter also.— Selected. 











__ GPitorial, 


TOUR IN EUROPE. 
THE DOME OF ST. PETERS. 


The Pantheon was built about two thousand 
years ago, and was long regarded as one of 
the most imposing structures in the world. 
Michael Angelo boasted that he would rear the 
Pantheon aloft to the sky, and he fulfilled his 
boast when he had completed the dome of St. 
Peters.. At the base of the dome, there is on 
the inside, a gallery from which you can look 
down upon the pavement of the church. One 
must have steady nerves to lean over the railing 
and look down upon the crowd below, who seem 
but a few inches in height. Near the top of 
the dome, there is another gallery from which 
you can look down from a still greater height. 
The stairs which lead to the top of the dome, 
are winding, and are enclosed between its in- 
ternal and external walls. But thus always 
ascending by a covered way, a person of the 
weakest nerves can ascend to the top of the 
dome, where a most magnificent prospect is 
seen. You look down upon Rome spread out 
at your feet, and upon the surrounding country 
from the mountains on the north, to the Medi- 
terranean on the south. 

From this elevated point many ascend to the 
huge trap bal]. This is a work of greater diffi- 
culty, but as all seemed bent on achieving that 
exploit, we followed the example of others and 
ascended. All that was gained by it was the 
ability to say that we had been there. There 
were four others beside myself in the ball at 
one time, and it is said that sixteen persons 
have been in it atonce. There is asmall seam 
in it from which we could look out, but could 
see no further than from the balcony below. 

When we descended into the church, a great 
crowd had collected to see the Pope, who was 
to come that day to say his prayers publicly in 
the church. A space was marked off by the 
guards from which visitors were excluded. 
At length the doors were thrown open, and the 
Pope, and cardinals and other officers, attended 
by the soldiers in grotesque garbs, entered. 
The Pope is a fat, good natured looking old 
man—the best looking man of the whole. He 
came forward to a crimsoa cushion which had 
been prepared for him, and kneeling and look- 
ing upwards moved his lips as if in prayer. 
His example was followed by all the cardinals 
and attendants. After remaining on their 
knees for about five minutes, they rose, and 
went to another part of the church, and went 
through the same ceremony. I know not 
whether it was repeated, for | had seen enough 
of such mockery, and took my departure. 

The cardinals were dressed in the richest 
manner, but there was not among them one 
with the expression of whose countenance I 
was pleased. Some of them were bad looking 
men. 

It happened that the next time I went to St. 
Peters, the Pope and his cardinals were there 
and went through the sameceremony. I stood 
within a few feet of the Pope, as he was pre- 
tending to pray. He did not seem to regard 
the attention that was fixedyponhim. I could 
hardly realize that I was standing so near the 
man of Sin—the head of the most stupendous 
system of fraud and cruelty the world has ever 
seen. 

I afterwards saw the Pope in the charch of 
St. Mary the greater. He was there for the 
purpose of blessing a bell On that occasion 











all business was suspended throughout the 
city, and thousands filled the church and 
crowded around it. All the cardinals were 
there in their splendid equipages. I stood on 
the steps of the church, as carriage after car- 
riage drove up and received each a cardinal 
and drove off. The royal processions in Lon- 
don presented nothing half so gorgeous. Mil- 
lions are held in the worst of all slavery, that 
the cardinal princes and other dignitaries of 
the Romish system may be clothed in pure and 
fine linen, and roll in equipages which kings 
might envy. 

When the Pope rides out, it is with six 
horses, at least. That was the case when I 
saw him; some of the people fell on their 
knees in the street as he passed, others took 
off their hats, and a few took no notice of his 
presence. The natives of Rome have small 


reverence for Priests and Popes. . J. A. 





EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
South Hanson, Ms. March 11th, 1853. 
Mr. Willis.—My little daughter took great 
delight in reading her ‘Companion, and the 
night before her death, she said to her brother, 
as he started for the Post Office, ‘ be sure and 
get my Youth’s Companion.’ But her strength 
was not sufficient to permit her to read it, and 
the ‘Companion’ she so much loved was ex- 
changed the next day, for other companions 
who had preceded her to the Land of Spirits. 
Yours &c., C. B. Keene. 


West Sterling, Ms. March 2, 1853. 
Mr. Willis ——Your paper we all like very 
much and do not wish to have it stop; so en- 
closed I send you one dollar for this year. 
Yours &c., James Smiru. 


Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir.—Enclosed I send you 
one dollar to pay for the Companion which I 
receive, and read with so much pleasure every 
week. Yours respectfully, Nancy F. Ives. 











Variety. 








AN INGENIOUS REBUKE. 


A general officer, who was in early life much 
addicted to profane oaths, dated his reformation 
from the memorable check he received from a 
Scotch clergyman. When he was lieutenant, 
and settled at Newcastle, he got involved in a 
brawl] with some of the lowest class in the pub- 
lic street ; and the altercation was carried on 
by both parties with abundance of impious 
language. The clergyman, passing by, was 
shocked with the profanity, and stepping into 
the crowd with his cane uplifted, thus addressed 
one of the leaders of the rabble: ‘O, John, 
John! what is this I hear? you only a poor 
collier boy, and swearing like any lord in the 
land! O, John! have you no fear of what will 
become of you! It may do very well for this 
gallant gentleman, (pointing to the lieutenant,) 
to bang and swear as he pleases; but you— 
you, John, it is not for you, or the like of you, 
to take in vain the name of Him in whom you 
live and have your being! Then turning to 
the lieutenant,—‘ You ’l] excuse the poor man, 
sir; fur he is an ignorant body, and kens nae 
better” The young officer shrank away in 
confusion, unable to make any reply. Next 
day he waited on the minister, and thanked 
him sincerely for his well timed reproof, and 
was ever after an example of correctness of 
language.—[ Youth’s Cubinet. 


——~—_— 


A SOMNAMBULIST YOUNG LADY. 


It is not many days since we related a curi- 
ous case of somnainbulisin which occurred in 
Cincinnati, in which a young lady arose in the 
night, climbed a tree and commenced serena- 
ding the neighborhood. Another equally curi- 
ous case has just occurred in the sawe city. 
A young lady, Miss Juha Knight, while in a 
state of sommambulisin one night last week, left 
her sleeping apartment, and donned the coat, 
vest and pants of a brother. ‘I'nis done, she 
proceeded to a closet in an adjoining room, aud 
took from there a razor and strop. Returning 
to her room, immediately opposite her brother’s, 
she seated herself, and commenced sharpening 
the razor in a workmanlike manner. 

The noise produced by this operation, 
awakened her brother, who on rising and en- 
quiring the cause, was told by her that she 
was about to shave and that she wished he 
would retire and not alarm the family by 
making much ado about nothing. Suspecting 
her condition, says the \Vonparei, he cautious- 
ly told her that if she would hand it to hin he 
would assist in sharpeving it. At this she 
readily relinquished the dangerous weapon ; 
her brother placed it out of her reach, and then 
proceeded by gentle means to awaken her. 
his he at Jast accomplished, but such was the 
surprise of the lady on discovering her situa- 
tion, that she immediately fainted, but was 
restored by the usual appliances. 
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A GOOD CHARACTER. 


Our character is like white paper; if it be 
once blotted, it can hardly ever be made to 








look as white as before. One wrong step often 


stains the character for life. Children should 
remember that it is much easier to form a good 
character at first than it is to do it after we 
have acquired a bad one; and all should under- 
stand that it is much easier to preserve our 
characters pure, than it is to purify them after 
they have become defiled. 


—<=——— 


A BEAUTIFUL ACT. 


One of the young ladies in the Franklin 
School, to whom had been awarded the honor 
of a Franklin medal, upon hearing accidentally, 
the distinction that awaited her, immediately 
wrote a modest note to the committee, wherein 
she declined receiving the token, in favor of 
the highest on the list of disappointed expect- 
ants. So purely unselfish an act was appreci- 
ated by the committee, who presented her with 
a splendid, Bible, as a mark of their approba- 
tion. It is a pleasure to record so tender a 
consideration for the feelings of others as dis- 
played in this little act, and a parent might 
feel more proud of such a child, with her gen- 
erous and sensitive soul, than if she were to 
receive the highest honors the world could 
bestow. Her walk in life will be an angelic one, 
or there is no truth in early promise.—[ Post. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


We have seen horses, says the Albany Cul- 
tivator, which were used for driving a ferry 
boat, pass unled from the stable to the boat, 
step on board, walk to the machinery and ‘ back’ 
themselves downwards through a narrow door, 
on the wheel, ready for work, entirely unat- 
tended, while most other horses could scarcely 
be driven on board. An invariable feeding of 
okts, immediately following the act, sufficiently 
accounted for this remarkable movement. The 
animal quickly understood the connection be- 
tween his position on the wheel and his break- 
fast. 
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FORCE OF FILIAL AFFECTION. 


The Savannah Republican, of Monday last, 
has the annexed affecting paragraph: 

An Irish domestic, laboring under a fit of 
mental derangement, produced by excessive 
fever, imagined that her mother had just arrived 
from Ireland. Overjoyed at the thought, she 
sprang from the bed, and rushing by the at- 
tendant nurse, ran several squares toward the 
market dock, where she was uader the im- 
pression the vessel was lying, on board of 
which was the object of solicitude and attach- 
ment. She was overtaken and brought back 
in quite an exhausted condition. 

—_—>———_ 


LEARNING TO WRITE. 

The following is mentioned by Dr. W. C. 
Taylor, as having occurred within his knowl- 
edge:—A gentleman who employed several 
laborers, made it a rule never to pay any sum, 
however small, without getting a receipt. The 
shame which those who were unable to write 
their names felt in setting their marks, though 
no observation was made on the circumstance, 
had a perceptible effect in inducing them to 
seek instruction for their children, and in more 
than one instance for themselves. 
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MAN’S WAYS-AND GOD’S WAYS. 


A man is circumscribed in all his ways by 
the providence of God, just as he is in a ship; 
for although the man may walk freely upon 
the decks, or pass up and down in the little 
continent, yet he must be carried whither the 
ship bears him. A man hath nothing free but 
his will, and that indeed is guided by laws and 
reasons ; but although by this he walks freely, 
yet the Divine providence is the ship, and God 
is the pilot, and the contingencies of the world 
are sometimes like the fierce winds, which car- 
ry the whole event of things whither God 
pleases.—[J. Taylor. 
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A little boy, the other day, who was hopping, 
skipping, and twisting, and wriggling, and jig- 
gling himself in every imaginable shape, with- 
vut an evident object, was asked what in the 
world he was doing? ‘Qh,’ said he ‘Pm so 
chuck full of teter 


— > -—-- 
SCRAPS. 


Brains and Riches.—Give a man brains and 
riches, and he is a king. Give a man brains 
without riches, and he is a slave. Give a man 
riches without brains, and he is a fool. 


Above Par.—State stocks and spoiled boys. 
The latter are not only above par, but above 
grandpar and the whole family. 


Education without Religion.—Educate men 
withuut religion, and you make them but clever 
devils.— Duke of Wellington. 


The influence which woman exerts is silent 
and still, felt rather than seen, not chaining the 
hands, but restraining our actions by gliding 
into the heart. 


Wondering at ourselves is said to be a very 
disagreeable feeling, as we only do it when we 
have found ourselves out in some folly. 


God never designed this world for our home ; 
it is only the place where we are educated for 
eternity. 


He who can take advice, is sometimes supe- 











rior to him who can give it. 


—., 


Profanity and politeness never SS0Ciate 
together. 


Give work rather than alms to the 
The former drives out indolence, the latter jp, 
dustry. 





He who can conceal his joys is greater 
he who can hide his griefs. . = 


Contentment swells a mite into a talent, ang 
makes even the poor richer than the Indies, 


What you leave at your death let it be with. 
out controversy, else the lawyers will be you 
heirs. ; 
Unjust resentment is always the fiercest, 
mes 
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THE CRY OF INDIAN CHILDREN. 


Hark! a voice from India stealing, 
Children’s voices we discern— 
Voices sweet and full of feeling, 
Such as come from hearts that burn: 
‘Come and teach us; 
We are young, and we can learn. 








‘ 
‘From our idols, scorned and hated, 
Wooden gods that we could burn, 
Unto Him. whose word created 
Heaven and earth, we fain would turn: 
Come and teach us ; 
We are young, and we can learn. 


‘ We have heard of One who never 
Little children’s prayers doth spurn; 
Guide us to His feet, and ever 
Heartfelt thanks will we return: 
Come and teach us; 
We are young, and we can learn.’ 


Little ones! ye shall not perish, 
We have heard your tender plea; 
He we love doth always cherish 
Dying lambs, and such are ye. 
Rest we never, 
Till to Him ye gathered be! 
[Children’s Missionary Newspaper. 
SSS en 


THE CHILD'S GARDEN. 


Beneath the budding lilacs 
A little maiden sighed— 
The first flower in her garden 
That very morn had died. 


A primrose tuft, transplanted, 
And watered every day, 

One yellow bud had opened, 
And then it pined away. 


{ thought, as that child’s sorrow 
Rose wailing on the air, 

My heart gave forth an echo, 
Long bound in silence there. 


For though time brings us roses 
And golden fruits beside, 

We’ve all some desert garden 
Where life’s first primrose died. 
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A FRIEND. 


How many lovely things we find 
In earth, and air, and sea— 
The distant bells upon the wind, 
The blossom on the tree ; 
But lovelier far than chime or flower, 
A valued friend in sorrow’s hour. 


Sweet is the carol of a bird 
When warbling on the spray, 
And beautiful the moon’s pale beam 
That lights us on our way ; 
Yet loyelier friendship’s look and word 
Than moonlight or than warbling bird. 


How prized the coral and the shell, 
And valued, too, the pear! ; 
Who can the hidden treasures tell 
O’er which the soft waves cur! 2 
Yet dearest still a friend to me 
Than all in earth, or air, or sea. 
—_———o———_—_—. 


» <A THOUGHT. 
The humblest wayside flower 
Will lift its head on high, 
And gradually, each hour, 
Rise closer to the sky. 








So may I live each day 
Of life that’s to me given, 
That, like the flower, | may 
Be nearer unto heaven. 
oe 


RELIGION A PRESENT BLESSING. 
Long is religion viewed, bv many an eye, 
As wanted more for safety by-and-by ; 


A thing for times of danger and distress, 
Than needful for our present happiness. 
—_:l.—_—— 


HUMAN AMBITION. 


A little rule, a little sway, 

A sunbeam in a winter’s day, 

Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
PusiisHEeD WEEKLY, BY NaTsaNieL WILL, 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Price, $1 a year—Siz copies for 5—in advan 
W.Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor, Agents: 
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